THE ACT OF REFORM
and asked to keep the pledge she had made in the treaty
of 1790. Frederick William excused himself with the
cynical reply that he had guaranteed the Poland of 1790,
and that die treaty had been rendered null and void by
the new Constitution of 1791. Staniskw earnestly in-
voked the aid of Austria, France, and Great Britain, but
with no more success. The Emperor Francis replied
that he had no reason to oppose the wishes of Russia.
France withheld assistance on the ground that the Polish
revolution was organized by and on the sole behalf of
the aristocracy. The British Minister at Warsaw ex-
plained that his Government could hold out to Poland no
expectation of support from the maritime Powers, and
that " no intervention on their part could be serviceable
to Poland without much greater exertion and expense
than the maintenance of their separate interests could
possibly justify."
In impotent and ineffectual despair, Stanislaw appealed
to Catherine on the score of their past intimacy, not so
much on behalf of his own throne, which he offered to
resign, but on the part of Poland. " It is important to
you," he wrote on 22nd June, " to have influence in
Poland, and to keep the line of march open, whether
against the Turks or against Europe. It is important to
us Poles to bring to a close an endless revolution and the
constant interference of our enemies. We need, more-
over, a stronger and better regulated Government th^q
we have hitherto possessed. There are means of uniting
all these advantages. Give us your grandson, the Grand
Duke Constantine, as our king; give us likewise an
eternal alliance and an advantageous commercial treaty
with your country. I will say no more : you need no
instruction and no guidance.
Even this plea failed.  Catherine had other designs on
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